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FRANK’S REVERIE DISTUBBED BY THE ENTRANCE OF MR. RALPH DRAPER, 


RALPH DRAPER; 
OR, THE BLIGHT OF COVETOUSNESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FRANK LAYTON,” “THE CITY ARAB,” ETC, 
CHAPTER I, 
Axoné the crowds hurrying to and fro in the busy 
Streets of G——, one evening in October, was a 
young man, dressed in deep mourning, who, look- 
ig neither to the right hand nor to the left, and 
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holding no communication with any, still kept ona 
steady course. Presently he left the streets behind 
him, and came upon a road bordered on either side 
with pleasant residences, such as only the rich and 
thriving could hope to inhabit. Every house stood 
by itself, surrounded by its own grounds, laid out 
in shrubberies, gardens, and lawns. Broad gra- 
velled roads swept through these grounds to each 
respective door; and, according to the tastes of the 
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owners or tenants of these suburban homes, was, 
here a green-house, there a grapery. 

It mattered not that all this would have been 
obscured and hidden from any common passenger 
by the rapidly gathering shades of a dark night; 
the youth knew every foot of the road over which 
he paced. He had trodden it so often, and was so 
familiar with it, that he might have been blindfolded, 
and yet recollection would have supplied the place 
of sight; nor was there a spot on earth he better 
had loved to look upon than one especial enclosure 
there. 

Frank Eveleigh had not been wont to linger as 
he approached the residence of Ralph Draper, the 
rich and flourishing merchant, nor to hesitate as he 
laid his hand on the latch of the iron gate which 
opened into his domain; for Frank had been a wel- 
come visitor and a cherished acquaintance—a more 
than acquaintance. But now, as he drew near, his 
heart for a moment failed him: he passed the iron 
gate, looked up at the villa, which seemed dark and 
desolate, even as he felt his own heart to be then, 
and paced forwards and backwards beneath the 
drippings of the tall trees which overhung the path- 
way, and which were surcharged with the autumnal 
atmosphere. 

“This is folly and weakness,” at length he said 
to himself; “ and, almost worse, it is cowardice,” he 
continued, indignantly rousing himself. In another 


moment Franx had entered through the iron gate- 
way, and before many more had transpired, his hand 
had raised the knocker of Ralph Draper’s door— 
firmly. 

The door was opened by a servant, whose looks 


betokened both surprise and commiseration. She 
glanced at his dark garments and then at his pale 
face, from which signs of agitation were not yet 
banished; and then she uttered his name—“ Master 
Frank—Mr. Eveleigh.” 

“TI understand,” thought the youth to himself: 
“T am no longer to be Master Frank here; so let it 
be, and so pass away my day-dreams; but it is not 
easy to bear.” These thoughts passed through 
his mind rapidly as lightning; but he spoke aloud : 
“It is Frank Eveleigh. Youdid not expect to see 
me, I suppose, Martha ?” 

The sympathizing servant put her apron to her 
eyes to wipe away the tears that would come; she 
had a heart, though she was “of no ’count at all,” 
as she would have said. 

“T did think, perhaps, that you might, sir; but 
I a’most wish you hadn’t,” said she to Frank Evye- 
leigh. 

“Ah!” said Frank, with a pang, perhaps of mor- 
tified pride, perhaps of deeper grief, “I see that 
my disgrace is known.” 

“Not disgrace, Master Frank,” said Martha, 
vivaciously; “you may call it trouble.” 

“True ; trouble, not disgrace: but, call it what we 
will, you know all about it, Martha. It is as well so. 
Well, I am going to leave G to-morrow—per- 
haps never to return. Can I see——” 

“Tam afraid not, Mr. Eveleigh—Mr. Frank, I 
mean: and I will call you Frank, Master Frank: 
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can’t see him, Martha.’ These were master’s words 
to me, and to the other servants; but for all that, 
Master Frank, if you like, I will take your name in, 
and perhaps Miss Grace——” 

“Tt is not necessary, Martha; I mean it is not 
necessary to disturb Miss Draper; I know the 
restriction, and I do not wish to—I scarcely know 
what I am saying, Martha: I should say that my 
visit is to Mr. Draper. He is at home, I believe: | 
was told so in the High Street. Take my name to 
him, Martha, and say that I particularly desire ty 
see him.” 

“T will, if you wish it, Master Frank; but——” 

“But what, Martha?” asked the young man, when 
the old servant hesitated and stopped short. 

“Tt is very bold of me to say a word, and un- 
becoming too, perhaps, Master Frank,” continued 
Martha; “but I have known you ever since you 
were a boy, and used to come to and fro as free as 
air, and Miss Grace——” 

“Do not go on, Martha; I know all you would 
say. Yes, I was welcome then, always welcome, till 
this sudden blow came. And so, why should I not 
see Mr. Draper ?” 

“You are high-spirited sometimes, sir,” said 
Martha. 

“True; I fear I have been; but do not be afraid: 
I am bowed down now. I have schooled my heart 
and my temper. Have you anything more to say? 
or shall I go into the library ?” 

She had nothing more to say, save “Poor Frank, 
poor dear Frank,” softly to herself; and “to think 
of it’s coming to this at last !” and then, once more 
wiping her eyes, she admitted the visitor; ushered 
him into an unoccupied, fireless apartment; lighted 
a candle and left it burning on the table ; and then 
departed on her errand, closing the door as she left 
the room. 

The young man looked around him. There was 
little to be distinctly seen by that dull light; but 
what was discernible told of wealth, and also seemed 
to call up in Frank’s mind memories once pleasant, 
but now painful, of the past. 

There was a large heavy book-case of elaborately 
carved wood; and behind its glazed doors glittered 
the backs of richly bound books, standing in close 
formal rows of equal height. This was the library; 
and it gave its name tothe room. The books were 
not often read. Their owner was too busy a man 
to waste time in reading: he himself would have told 
you so; but a house such as his was not considered 
well furnished without a library ; and so the books 
were there. There was another collection of books, 
lighter and gayer in appearance, and more attractive 
perhaps internally, in a small apartment up-stairs, 
which Grace Draper claimed as her own room; but 
Grace cared little for the books in her father’s great 
book-case. 

There was a thick carpet on the floor, very sofs 
to the tread, so that not a sound of Frank Eveleigh’s 
footsteps could be heard as he impatiently and ner- 
vously trod the library, from side to side. Thick 
crimson curtains hung in heavy folds from ceiling 
to floor, and half-concealed the windows, outside oi 


but I am afraid not. ‘If Mr. Eveleigh should ever | 


which the rising autumn wind moaned mournfully 
call again, tell him that Miss Draper is engaged, and | 
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though in unison with the visitor’s more mournfui 
thoughts. 

Frank Eveleigh listened for approaching foot- 
steps; but no sound came. Five minutes, ten, 
passed away, and he was yet alone. 

“ He will not refuse to see me,” he said to him- 
self, stopping short in his monotonous movements 
toand fro. “No, for very decency he will give me 
this last meeting: he himself has half invited it,” 
he continued. “There was a time,” he went on, 
“when I should not have been kept waiting in a 
cold room like this, when the gratitude (gratitude! 
gratitude ! well, I suppose he felt grateful then) of 
the once poor struggling merchant to his benefactor 
—the preserver, as he would have said, of his name 
and fame and character, and the planner and helper 
of his better fortunes—would have shown itself 
in deep protestations and obscquious attentions. 
There was a time, too, not long past, when, if the 
father’s step lingered, the daughter’s would have 
hastened. But fool that I am to call this to mind!” 

Another five minutes, other ten, and Frank was 
yet alone. Until now he had turned away with 
proud self-control from a large painting in a hand- 
some massive frame, which hung against one side 
of the room. Again and again his eyes had in- 
stinctively taken that direction, but, detected in 
their attempted stolen glances, he had defeated their 
design. Now, however, another mood fastened upon 
him. “Am I become a coward?” he asked himself, 
almost fiercely, “that I should shrink from the 
pain? Oram I conscious of wrong-doing and shame, 
that [ dare not look upon that inanimate counte- 
nance again P” And, raising with a steady hand the 
light, he stepped forward, stood before the painting, 
and gazed upon it, at first sternly, but soon the lines 
of his countenance relaxed ; a softer expression stole 
over it, and he gently uttered a name and a prayer. 
The name was “ Grace ;” the prayer was, that God’s 
blessing might for ever rest upon her. 

Upon her, for the painting was a portrait—the full- 
length likeness of a very young and lovely female. 

The young man was still gazing on the picture 
(candle in hand), when the door opened, and a gen- 
tleman entered the room. But his step was un- 
heard, and it was not till he spoke that Frank Eve- 
leigh was roused from the reverie into which he had 
heen betrayed. 


CHAPTER II.—THE INTERVIEW. 
“Tuts is rather an unexpected visit, Mr. Eveleigh,” 
said Mr. Draper, in cool and measured tones; 
“and I am sorry you have thought it necessary to 
come all the way from London: writing would 
have answered every purpose; but, as you are 
here, I am glad to see you of course;” and he held 
out his hand. 

The young man had by this time put down the 
candle, and stood with his eyes fixed on the 
speaker; but though his lips quivered, and a deep 
colour overspread his countenance, which but a 
few minutes before had been so pale with excite- 
ment, he remained motionless. 

“T cannot take your hand in friendship, sir,” 
he said, with suppressed emotion, “ until ;” he 
stopped there, for his voice began to tremble. 





“You are angry with me, then, Mr. Eveleigh,” 
said Ralph Draper, calmly. He was a gentlemanly 
looking person, this Ralph, and his language and 
manner and tones were quiet and courteous, though 
cool and guarded. He seemed to know and feel 
that he had the advantage, in many respects, over 
his visitor, and meant not to lose it by being 
betrayed or driven into expressions of haste or 
temper. And it is worthy of note, reader, how 
much an unrighteous or selfish cause is helped on 
by this same quality of coolness in its advocate or 
its principal actor; while, as often, the poor victim 
of fraud or malice is seen floundering in the mire 
of his own unguarded haste. “You are angry 
with me, Mr. Eveleigh,” said Mr. Draper; “and 
yet, if you rightly look at all the circumstances, I 
am sure that you will admit that it is withous 
reason——but you will take a seat ?” 

Frank Eveleigh sat down silently. 

“That is right,” said Ralph, seating himself on 
the opposite side of the table; “now we can talk 
over the matter pleasantly. I think,” he went on, 
“that you will give me credit——but first of all, let 
there be no mistake. Am I right in supposing 
that your visit this evening has reference to—to 
the subject of my last note ?” 

“Tt has,” said Frank. 

“T supposed so; and that you wish me to 
reverse my decision ?” 

“I wish to be convinced, at all events,” replied 
the young man, in a tone which indicated great 
feeling, “that Grace—that Miss Draper—is perfectly 
cognizant of that cruel decision, and that it has not 
only her consent—her reluctant consent—but her 
full and unqualified approval.” 

“We will come to that presently, My. Eveleigh,” 
said the other, in a gentle voice, which contrasted 
strongly with Frank’s warmth. “I began to say 
that I think you will give me credit for having 
always manifested a friendly feeling towards your- 
self, and also towards your father, Mr. Mark 
Eveleigh.” 

“T had never any reason to doubt or distrust it 
till lately,” rejoined Frank. ‘Indeed, I thought 
there was more than friendly feeling, sir; I fancied 
that there was friendship itself, and that there 
might also be—yes, I will say it—that there might 
also be gratitude, sir.” 

“ Both friendship and gratitude are terms and 
sentiments which admit of various degrees, Mr. 
Francis,” continued Mr. Draper, with no alteration 
in his voice or manner. “ Well, say that your 
father and myself were mutually helpful to each 
other, and felt mutmal friendship and gratitude.” 

“ Mutual! mutually helpful!” exclaimed Frank, 
almost fiercely ; and his eyes flashed for a moment 
with the fire which burned within. Alas! he had 
said that he had schooled his heart, and that there 
was no danger to be apprehended from his high 
spirit now. But he did not know himself. Still, 
the moment the words were uttered, he repented 
his haste, and kept down other words which 
struggled for utterance. 

Ralph Draper was, or appeared to be, unmoved, 
however. ‘True, he cast a quick and searching 
glance at his young visitor, and for a nara ib 
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may be, his temperament was raised ; but prudence 
prevailed. 

“Mutually helpful,” he repeated: “surely we 
were mutually helped by each other, and mutually 
grateful too; and believe me, Mr. Eveleigh,” he 
went on, “it is in strict and honourable friendship 
to you, also, that I have thought right to act the 
part of what you, I dare say, consider a cruel— 
indeed you used the term, unadvisedly I am sure— 
a cruel, hard-hearted, and calculating parent. I 
will not say a word,” he went on—still speaking 
softly, and even appearing to be deeply affected— 
“no, not a word about my dear friend who is gone, 
to wound your filial feelings. I will not say any- 
thing of the imprudence and even the dishonesty, 
strictly speaking, of rash and enormous specu- 
lations——” 

“ Hold, sir!” said Frank passionately, for his 
feelings were now strongly roused, “forbear, I 
command you, sir; and be sure of this, that he 
whom you dare to taunt with dishonesty, was ever 
as superior to you in integrity as in all besides 
that is honourable and true; and you know it, sir.” 

“T was about to remark, when you interrupted 
me,” continued the other, in the same bland superior 
tone he had adopted, “that I was quite sure my 
dear friend, for whose memory I feel as great a 
reverence as you can do, Mr. Eveleigh, though you 
are his son—that my dear friend, I say, was deceived 
by the false representations of plausible schemers.” 

“ Not for the first time in his life, Mr. Draper,” 
interposed Frank, whose passion yet boiled in his 
veins. 

“TI dare say not, Mr. Eveleigh; but that is 
nothing to the purpose, unless, indeed—” and he 
drew himself up statelily—‘“ unless you mean de- 
liberately to insult me. But I will not suppose 
this,” he added, before Frank could reply. “ Why 
should you, indeed? And surely I can make 
allowance for youthful sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, and filial affection; yes, yes.” And really 
there was such candour, and pathos, and mildness, 
and forbearance, in look, demeanour, and inton- 
ation, that the young man again regretted his 
impetuosity, and thought, “I have surely wronged 
him.” 

Ralph Draper saw the impression he had made, 
and went on: “Well, well, enough said, Mr. 
Eveleigh; and I will not reproach you, my young 
friend, that you shunned me, and sought no advice 
of me when my friendship might have stood you 
in stead, and when I might have looked for some 
show of respect.” 

“TI believed I had sufficient reason to avoid 
seeking your counsel at that time,” replied Frank, 
firmly but respectfully. “If I erred, I ask your 
forgiveness. And yet,” continued he, “why need 
you reproach me, sir? I asked advice of none, 
because there was only one honest and honourable 
course before me; and I took it.” 

“DoT not say that I do not reproach you for 
this?” continued the merchant. “ But my young 
friend, since you have chosen your own course, 
and did not think needful to indicate it to—to one 
who would, who might have been your best friend, 
you cannot surely blame me that I have also chosen 
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mine. But, setting even this aside,” he went on, 
“let me put it to you, as an honourable man, 
whether you can wish to hold my daughter to an 
engagement made under far different circum. 
stances.” 

“Far different indeed,” echoed Frank Eveleigh; 
“for, if Iam not mistaken, you were much poorer 
then than now, and I——” 

“And you were much richer, you would say, 
Possibly you are right; but at any rate, there was 
some equality. Say that you were rich in prospect 
then, Mr. Eveleigh, and that I laboured to make 
my daughter’s fortune equal to what I conceived 
would be yours—that I have nurtured her in 
luxury—that her reasonable expectations have been 
in unison with wealth—that she knows of straits 
and poverty, and daily sacrifices of comfort, only 
by name, or in the pages of some ridiculous novel 
—would it not be cruel to yourself, as well as cruel 
to her, to retain——” 

“Spare yourself the trouble of further words, 
sir,” said Frank, with dignity; “I know all you 
would say; and I myself have already said it to 
your daughter: what her reply has hitherto been, 
I know also; and though, without your consent, 
I believe she has no intention of becoming my 
wife, I must know that she herself retracts before 
I cease to hope.” 

“It is a vain hope, Mr. Eveleigh,” said Ralph 
Draper, with a sigh. “I might have wished it 
otherwise; but as——well, I repeat what I wrote 
to you: I have other views—Grace has other views 
now; and, in short——.” 

“T know nothing of other views; I can hear 
nothing about other views,” said Frank, firmly; 
“Grace is already my affianced wife, and with your 
consent. You say circumstances have changed, 
and that you withdraw from your part of the en- 
gagement. Convince me only that Grace also 
wishes to withdraw from her part, and that wish 
shall be obeyed.” 

“Were I to tell you that my daughter sees the 
folly of that engagement, and cancels the past, will 
that convince you?” asked Ralph Draper. 

“No,” replied the young man, his former sus- 
picion returning. “I must hear it from her own 
lips; or, at least, I must see it written by her own 
hand.” 

A strange smile passed over the face of Grace’s 
father; but in a moment it was gone, and gave 
place to a momentary pallor, equally strange, as he 
drew from his pocket-book a folded note, and placed 
it in the hand of Frank Eveleigh, who hastily 
opened it. 

He read it; there was not much to read. It 
was well, perhaps, that there was not, or the 
constraint he laid on his strong and bitter feelings 
might have broken down. 

“Tf you had given me this at first, our dis- 
cussion might have been spared,” he said. “It is 
indeed all over now;” and in another moment 
Ralph Draper was alone. 

The autumn wind had risen, and heavy drops 
of rain were falling, when Frank Eveleigh rushed 
from the house of his father’s former friend; but 
more desolate and dark and stormy were the 
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thoughts which agitated the mind of the unhappy 
young man. “False! fickle! faithless!” he re- 


peated, and he crushed the fatal writing in his 
hand; “False! fickle! faithless!” 

It was late when Frank reached his lodgings in 
G—, and retired to his chamber; and, after a 
night of broken, restless slumber—if slumber it 
could be called, which seemed a hideous nightmare 
—he rose to a full sense of his misery. 





HAUNTED LONDON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ART AND NATURE.” 
V.—CROMWELL’S LONDON HOUSES. 


Tue dark massy ghost of Cromwell haunts more 
than one locality of London. It has been seen a 
pillar of mist in Long Acre and Brompton, Ber- 
mondsey and Westminster, in all which places the 
great Protector alternately lived. 

Of all the London ghosts, except Dr. Johnson’s, 
Cromwell’s is, perhaps, the most corporeal and 
sturdy. Black suit and cloak it wears, and long 
boots; and the hat, such as he wore the day 
ie was proclaimed Lord Protector, has a broad 
gold band, in fashion not unlike a crown, girdling 
it round. 

Where shall we follow the stately ghost first? 
To the far Bermondsey; to the old house now the 
Jamaica Tavern, that is embalmed by the horrible 
fumes of the glue-makers and the tanners, whose 
steeping-pits, filled with a dark liquid the colour 
of spiced ale, has a dust floating on the top of them 
that (following the simile) looks very much like 
gratednutmeg. All green then, I dare say, with bushy 
elms, when Cromwell perhaps brought his bride here 
from St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, or mounted at the 
coor for Naseby or Dunbar, where the godless 
cavaliers and the rebellious plaids fled before the 
battle-psalms of Oliver’s troopers. Only a slice of 
the old building now remains; the other half has 
gone to the winds years ago; but on the half 
still left there are staircase beams stamped with 
carved quatrefoils and flowers; and there are old 
bolts that the mighty Protector of England may 
have stopped and loosed; a long and high table, 
larger than those of these degenerate times, old 
black settles that the Ironsides may have slept or 
watched on; and oak wainscoting that Oliver's 
breast-plate may have shone upon and his sword 
have clashed against. 

No wonder the ghost rarely visits Old Brompton, 
for Cromwell House is gone to the ground years 
igo, and the old green lanes are now streets. 
Besides, ghosts lead and point and shake their 
heads, but they will not enter into discussions with 
you; and I do not find much evidence that Crom- 
well ever did live at Hale House, Brompton, the 
seat of the Methwolds, though Henry Cromwell 
perhaps did so before he went the second time to 
ireland, and not improbably even married here. 
As it isa bygone house, we will speak no evil of it; 
Sut we may just say that it was a mere square 
brick chest, with a room in it lined with Dutch 
tiles. Nor are we, indeed, lucky with our Crom- 
Well residences ; for our next trip is to the present 





Privy Council Office in Whitehall, where once the 
Cock-pit stood, in whick locality dwelt the great 
country gentleman who governed England so well, 
and made her the terror and admiration of the 
world. It was to his wife, living at the Cock-pit, 
that Cromwell wrote the news of “the crowning 
victory’ at Dunbar. Thousands of omnibuses roll- 
ing past to and from Westminster have, however, 
long erased all footsteps of our great Cromwell. 

But the greatest portion of Cromwell’s career, . 
before he became Protector, was spent in King 
Street, Westminster, in an old wooden house lying 
between the Blue Boar’s Head Yard (to be exact) 
and Ram’s Mews. The street then ran straight 
from Charing Cross, past Whitehall, to West- 
minster, and had a gate standing across it. It 
was a well-to-do street; for though poor Spenser 
the poet had died of starvation in it, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Lord High Admiral had held Privy Councils 
there—councils so disastrous to the Spaniard. 
Through this narrow street the halberdiers brought 
King Charles in a close chair to Whitehall, after 
his trial at Westminster, and from its latticed 
windows Cromwell may have looked with stern 
sorrow at the sedan that bore the faithless king. 

But I never meet Cromwell so often, even a dim 
shadow, in the sunshine, (for it is all nonsense 
about your ghosts walking only by moonlight: the 
mind’s eye, to which alone they are visible, can 
conjure them up by day or night,) as in Long Acre, 
that quiet street of coach-builders. I specially 
love to track my sober ghost hither, because I 
know, from a dull, industrious book-grubber of my 
acquaintance, that my friend Oliver lived here 
quietly from 16357 to 1643, (eventful years for him, 
as for others,) where he was rated for the large 
sum, for those days, of ten shillings and tenpence. 
My date-grubber is even kind enough to inform 
me that the same not unknown Captain Cromwell 
lived on the south side, the Strand side, two doors 
from one Nicholas Stone, a sculptor. 

And here I shall refuse to go any further with 
my ghost, or he will keep me half the night lead- 
ing me about—to the Star Tavern, in Coleman 
Street, where he used, before the king’s fall, in the 
dangerous and troublous times, to meet his adhe- 
rents; or to the Blue Boar Inn, High Holborn, where 
he intercepted the treacherous letter of the king; 
so here I must stop him, for even a ghost may be 
troublesome. It was not in Long Acre, in the quiet 
Captain’s house, that Cromwell kept his seven tables 
spread, as he afterwards did at Whitehall, nor his 
twelve footmen in grey jackets laced with silver and 
black. It was not here he saw his famous “ Coffin 
Mare,” with his favourite groom Dick Pace on her 
back, fly over the green turf; nor from this house 
did he ride to waken the echoes of Hampton Park, 
or to shake down the white chestnut bloom with 
the sounding feet of his Flemish hunters. 

How often, as I walk in the sunshine through 
that busy coach-builder’s strect, do I fancy I see 
coming towards me a form of massive stature, with 
leonine head, which, by the wart on the right eye- 
brow, which marks his frown so dreadfully, I know 
to be Cromwell, whose early life was spent in this 
neighbourhood. I know well his heavy eyelids 
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and his full aquiline nose, his broad lower jaw, his 
strong chin,and his long, soft, curlless hair stream- 
ing down over his plain doublet collar and steel 
breastplate. There is a natural majesty about the 
Huntingdon country gentleman, such as_ kings 
rarely possess. 

How unlike this Long Acre, with its black still 
houses, to that great yellow brick mansion at Hunt- 
ingdon, where Cromwell was born! that house, 
not far from the dark Ouse, that passes sullenly to 
the Fen country through rows of dull alders and 
drooping willows; or the stately ancestral house 
where Oliver’s grandfather entertained James I 
with almost regal splendour. Nor can we here help 
stopping for a moment to remind our readers that 
Cromwell was of no mean family, if to be of a mean 
family is a disgrace in the estimation of any but a 
mean mind. Cromwell was sprung of noble Welsh 
blood, especially from a certain Dick of the Dia- 
mond, whom Henry vu knighted for his unrivalled 
prowess in a Court tournament. On both father’s 
and mother’s side, by descent as well as by various 
intermarriages, Cromwell’s family was deeply con- 
nected with that brave middle class which has pro- 
duced England’s best and bravest men. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and studied law at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

He returned home, to become a careless roysterer, 
fond of cards, quarter-staff, and rough country 
sports, till a great darkness fell on him, and slowly 
through that darkness broke the light from heaven 
that brought joy and peace. In country quict and 


peace he lived, “ nursing his great soul in silence,” 


as his friend Milton said afterwards of him. It was 
no adventurer of restless ambition who became 
really King of England, but a brave, pious, in- 
dustrious country gentleman, who, at the mature 
age of forty-one—more than half life over—took 
his seat in the Long Parliament as member for 
Cambridge, resolved to throw himself into the 
front as a buckler for his suffering coun- 
try. 

Stil, through the pallor of ghostliness, (it is a 
long way to walk from Connaught Place, where, 
under Tyburn gallows, base hands threw the great 
man’s corpse,) I can still see the bluff Oliver’s 
tanned dyspeptic face, that Hudibras and the other 
cavalier wits thought it not disgraceful to mock 
at; the heavy red nose, too, the result of fen agues, 
I am not insensible to. But I forget it all in that 
glance of blended love and majesty that Dryden 
mentions so beautifully. I bow, therefore, with re- 
verence when I meet the ghost of that good and 
truly great man. The ribald cavaliers—such men 
as Rochester and Buckingham—talk of him as the 
moody Puritan; but I know that he loves music, 
and will listen for hours to voice and instrument, 
with Milton his friend dreaming at his elbow. 
They call him the red-handed murderer; I know 
that he loves children, and is the tenderest of 
fathers. They think him a melancholy madman; 
I know that he loves an honest jest, and roared 
with laughter once at seeing a soldier jam his head 
inextricably in a Scotch churn. They call him 
niggard; I know that he feasted all the Parliament 
Hlouse, every Monday dined all his officers, and 
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every day kept all but open table, though in his 
own diet he was spare and costless. They call 
him an ignorant brewer; but Milton tells me that, 
had he chosen, Cromwell’s natural capacity was so 
great that he might have equalled the greatest 
masters. ‘They call him a hypocrite; but I know 
he begins and ends every work with prayer. 

I see him in Long Acre—this great, good man 
—walking with that dear stripling son Oliver, 
the news of whose death went like a dagger to his 
father’s heart, with lazy careless Richard, or his 
dear Dorothy (his daughter-in-law). That hooded 
graceful old lady, with the pure simple pearl neck- 
lace, must be the dear mother he loved so much; 
she of whom he always wrote with such respect and 
love; she who, in parting from him, gave him her 
blessing in these fond but broken words: “'The Lord 
cause his face to shine upon you, and bless you, 
and comfort you in all your adversities; and make 
you to do great things for the glory of your most 
high God, and to be a relief unto his people. 
My dear son, I leave my heart with thee; good 
night.” 

Surely, when we reckon up the mothers to whom 
great men have been indebted for their greatness 
and their goodness, we must not forget Cromwell's, 
I love the dear old mother that never heard a 
gun shot off at Hampton or Whitehall, but she 
trembled for the life of her dear Oliver. When I 
meet her now, she wearsa plain white satin hood, fas- 
tened with decent gravity under the chin ; her broad 
lace handkerchief, drawn closely round her neck, 
is tied with a black string; and over all this there 
comes agreen satin cardinal, fastened with one simple 
jewel. Indeed, I meet all the fine Puritan family 
in Long Acre—for ghosts love the home of their 
youth. Here I meet his favourite daughter, Mrs. 
Claypole, who had the unfortunate Royalist bias; 
the more austere Lady Ireton; and Frances, whom 
Oliver’s chaplain courted, but a Gloucestershire 
gentleman married. 

I often think, when I see the stalwart ghost, that 
Trespect him more as the kind father and firm friend, 
than even as the conqueror of Dunbar or Naseby 
—more as the retiring country gentleman, who 
would have been glad to live under his “ woodside 
shade and have kept a flock of sheep,” than as the 
kingly Protector, trampling down the cavaliers at 
Marston Moor. I love and venerate the man who, 
amid the cares of state, found time to console a 
bereaved father, and to recommend a dead officer’s 
children to the consideration of Parliament. 

I remember him as the most tolerant of men. 
He protected our universities and preserved the 
dead king’s scattered works of art. Sectarians 
of all sorts, and even Roman Catholics, met at his 
table. To Ussher the prelate he gave a pension; 
Baxter he sought to make a military chaplain of 
the Ironsides; Milton, the ideal republican, was his 
secretary. 

I venerate him as the armed apostle of reforma- 
tion, as the sworded advocate of liberty of conscience, 
as the Gustavus of England, as the warrior of Pro- 
testantism. He saved the bleeding Vaudois, he 
encouraged the Swiss, he threatened Turin, he 
scared the Pope, he humbled the Spaniards, be 
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defied France. In all treaties he stipulated for a: 
toleration of Protestantism. He planned a great 
armed alliance of the Protestant powers. He pro- 
jected a society that was to correspond with all 
parts of the world, to encourage, aid, and defend 
Protestantism. Universal toleration, evangelical 
alliance, and all our grandest missionary work, 
were foreshadowed by this great man. It was not 
in Parliament or in power that this ghost of ours 
spent the best part of his life; no, but in grass 
farming on the flat banks of the Ouse among dank 
willows, in prayer, in preaching, and in the tranquil 
pleasures of home. 

I gaze at the aguish ghost of the Protector, 
which I follow afar off, as children do a street show, 
with respect, yet with awe, whether he go towards 
Drury House or towards Whitehall, where the bad 
king lost head and crown at one blow. 

But I must part from thy great shadow, as I 
have had to part from so many others. Oliver 
Cromwell! I see thy stern eyes and grave large 
features melt into vague sunshine as I still address 
thee. Now thy sword is gone; now thy grey 
stockings; now half thy mirror of a breastplate; 
now thy falling bands; yet it is a radiant bright- 
ness that enwraps thee. Blessed spirit, may thy 
doom be mine. Glorious shadow of immortality, 
may I one day be as thou art, though my life shall 
have been to thine but as of a pigmy to a giant. 
Illustrious among the crowned angels, may I learn 
more to venerate thy memory—a true king among 
men, a true saint before God. 





INDIAN TABLE ATTENDANTS. 


Ir there are anomalies and extravagancies which 
characterize the peculiarities of oriental “ caste,” 
the “ English in Bengal display them notably” at 
their Presidency, especially in the matter of their 


household domestics. To have one’s dinner dressed 
by a professional cook, one’s wardrobe and toilette 
attended to by an express valet, one’s offspring 
nurtured and tended by sable guardians matured in 
the art of “ handling the baby,” and with life devoted 
to the good cause, are benefits which speak for 
themselves, and are peculiar to Northern India; for 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies the domes- 
tic servant can and does most significantly apply 
his hand to every department, but, with what con- 
comitant results, we will lightly illustrate. 

A well-organized establishment in the north 
numbers on its muster-roll some twenty servants, 
to each man severally being appointed his respec- 
tive duty, for which he is ever present, and at which, 
however inexperienced at first, he becomes an adept. 
Thus the household machinery goes on without let 
or hindrance, and at all times, and in the event of a 
march especially, when numbers for incessant pack- 
ing are desirable, all the more available hands are 
ready for “ general service ;” for although theoreti- 
cally engaged for special services, they one and ail 
prove practically that they are ever willing to assist 
each other. This multiplicity of domestics by no 
means necessitates a corresponding expense, for the 
actual cost of twenty servants in the north will not 





exceed the cost of a quarter of the number in Bom- 
bay or Madras. 

The “table attendant” is of course a Mussul- 
man, and, like all Bengalee servants, his scale of re- 
muncration is small indeed ; the head man receiving 
usually seven or eight rupees a month, equivalent 
to about £5 per annum, with which he supplies all 
his personal wants, save a hut, which is provided 
for him adjoining the kitchens. But if this func- 
tionary, commonly called “khitmutgar,” is gifted 
with high skill of culinary composition, and is 
superexcellent in jellies, cream puddings, raised 
pies, and the mysteries of savoury meats; or if, 
in the rotundity of his person, he exhibits the 
inherent quality of appreciating what is good 
in gustatory matters, he may obtain double or 
even three times that sum; and then he drops the 
insignificant title of “ khitmutgar” and is called 
a “khansamah.” In Bombay and Madras this 
individual is equally his master’s valet; but the 
Bengalee scorns the toilet table, and is alone 
monarch of the pantry and kitchen; which ne- 
cessitates a regular valet or bearer being estab- 
lished, of whom we have spoken in a former paper. 
The official who combines the double duties at 
Bombay and Madras is called “butler” or “ boy,” 
and is the happy recipient of a monthly salary that 
the Bengalee khansamah and bearer would be 
covetous to possess between them. The paucity 
of servants creates quite a different aspect in the 
compounds or inclosures of a bungalow, when the 
occupants come from the sister Presidencies, as is 
frequently the case when quartered at the same 
stations. The verandah of the Bengalee is resonant 
with bustle and animation; while that of his neigh- 
bour from Bombay or Madras is still and quiet. 
So it must be when “boy” is solus, and is alike 
qualified and appropriated to be despatched on some 
distant errand for a dozen of beer, or consigned to 
the inner verandah corner, to entrance by his 
endearing epithets the uproarious bleatings of the 
latest-born. 

In the latter case, how is the advent of a visitor 
to be made known and duly signified to the de- 
lighted matron within? How are the ears of the 
solitary domestic to be wrought upon, when the 
crushing of the buggy-wheels on the loose stony 
road fails to supplant the dulcet querelings of the 
babe? We have tried it again andagain. Let us 
call now on Jones and his spouse, who are “ Mulls,” 
or Madrasses. So we drive our buggy with un- 
wonted clatter; our syce, or horse keeper, attunes 
his bronchial powers, and developes them forcibly 
but unsuccessfully. He harks away, and gives a 
“ view halloo,” scouring the garden in quest of life, 
and penetrating to the distant stable, where a lonely 
neighing greets his listening ear. He returns dis- 
consolate, but his look is appealing; he grows bold 
and intrusive; he invades the domicile, and leaves 
us grilling in the sun for an unlimited period, and 
then returns baffled: but he despairs not; he has 
picked up a ray of light on his exploration ; he flies 
round tothe rear of the house, and brings the wel- 
come intelligence that assistance is at hand. Noris 
he wrong; for, emerging from the front door curtain 
appears a black shining countenance, evidently 
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appertaining to the “ boy,” in support of the baby, 
and which, on hearing the question propounded as 
to the probable visibility of his master and mistress, 
as rapidly disappears, and eventually brings his 
startling intelligence—not that 
“ The king is in the counting-house, 
Counting out his money; 
The queen is in her parlour, 
Eating bread and honey ;”’ 


but that “ massa’s fast asleep, mistress in bath-room 
washin’ her yead ;” which tidings, imparting in vivid 
and forcible reality the domestic portraiture of the 
interior economy at the moment, affords subject for 
meditation on the drive home. 

Now, are we not all creatures of caste, and have 
we not each one and all his national or his peculiar 
prejudices? If Ram Sing delights in painting his 
forehead and denying himself aught but what his 
hereditary prejudices entitle him to do, does not 
John Bull stick up for the comforts to which he has 
been used, and is he not duly hated in continental 
Europe for his insufferably haughty manner, which 
scorns everything foreign to his custom? Now, a 
jack-of-all-trades or “ blackey-of-all-work,” while 
‘offering in his person the advantages of “central- 
ization,” is not to our fancy. And we confess that 
if we breakfast with Brown of the Mulls, (who chums 
with Robinson and shares his servants,) we have 
predilections in behalf of hot coffee, and a decided 
prejudice against having the repast produced in 
fragmentary bequests at irreconcileable intervals. 
Brown has to sally periodically into the verandah 
and shout for the over-grilled kidneys, and to hear 
in broken English, “Comin, sar; but I cleanin’ Cap- 
tain Robinson hees boots; he off to de Court Martial, 
sar.” But the “boy,” who may be a hirsute ve- 
teran, albeit his designation is juvenile, at last ap- 
pears, presenting a plate on which he has affixed a 
strange device impressed in an annular form from 
his thumb, and which savours highly of “ Warren’s 
blacking.” We do not hurt Brown’s feelings, but 
we smother our own, and resolve not to breakfast 
with our hospitable friend again. 

But we must turn to the Bengalee style of thing; 
and here we fearlessly and unhesitatingly assert that 
the system is perfection, and that in no nobleman’s 
mansion in England, or abroad, can any table mé- 
age be conducted in better style than in Northern 
India, where the master has the means and takes 
pride in his establishment. The cookery is, or can 
always be, unsurpassed ; and from the simple fact of 
there being a permuancnt retinue of well-ordered and 
able domestics, each one thoroughly conversant 
with his work, there is a quiet result, characteristic 
of the oriental, even in his movements, which is not 
to be met with in Europe, and which is signally 
effective at a more than ordinary sized banquet. 
We do not speak of minor establishments, for there 
every guest brings his own attendant; and there are 
often some over-zealous attendants, who persist in 
evincing too laudable an anxiety that their master 
or mistress should not miss the breast of the tur- 
key, and whose movements exhibit unnecessary en- 
ergy, followed, in all probability, by a variance with 
some still more devoted khitmutgar, on the subject 
ofachampagne bottle. To such irregularities, how- 
ever, an equivalent is found in England at “ grand 





spreads,” when John the footman is supplemented 
by frock-coated William the coachman from the 
stable; when John Wilkins the grocer, disguised 
as a butler, aggravates the ear with his creaky shoes; 
and Tom and Harry, the grooms, “play wild and 
airy fancies,” to the discomfiture of the guests, 
We allude to the magnates of the land. When a 
lieutenant-governor has no need for a contribution of 
attendants, but has his permanently well-organized 
establishment, equal to any emergency, then it is we 
affirm that no banquet in Europe can be more effi- 
caciously and attractively given. 

And now let us enlighten the English reader as to 
what this system may be. From what has been al- 
ready said, it will be known that the khansamah is 
the principal table domestic ; but this official title is 
not imperative, for the majority of the English in 
India are content with the simple khitmutgar, who 
may be equally efficient, but who is a recipient of 
less pay, and who, when, as in a married man’s es- 
tablishment, there are more than one, appropriates 
the brevet rank. Now, the khansamah, or head 
khitmutgar, is by no means in the grade of an 
English butler, but has far more varied and intri- 
cate duties. To him is intrusted the entire control 
of the table; he directs the cook, and is responsible 
for the edibles; he supplies what he best can, (for 
such a phrase as “ ordering dinner ” would be rather 
“ eye-awakening,” unintelligible, to ladies in India) ; 
but after breakfast he is to be seen hovering near 
his mistress’ store-room in quest of such delicacies 
as he may know to be incarcerated there. He then 
sallies to the bazaar and completes his purchases, 
although before breakfast he has already well ar- 
ranged his programme for the day. He does not 
condescend to lay the cloth, for this is the special 
function of his assistant, who has likewise entire 
charge of the plate, glass, and crockery. “ Khan- 
samah jee” brings in the last and hottest delicacy 
for the breakfast, announcing its safeentry. After 
breakfast, and his consultation with his mistress 
over, he disappears, vanishing into the culinary 
regions to take his siesta, smoke his hookah, doff 
his snowy garments, and bind up his face for the 
better preservation of his jet-black beard, of which 
he is amazingly proud. If the family partake of 
hot tiffin (luncheon), he may occasionally make his 
appearance, but he is seldom seen till near dinner 
time, when he emerges in all his pomp, especially 
if there are guests; for he and his fellow khansa- 
mahs at the station are zealous rivals, each one 
wishing to outdo his neighbour in the gastronomic 
art; and, attending as he does upon his master when- 
ever he dines out, he has become tolerably well 
versed in the gauge of his fellow craftsmen’s skill; 
but if he detects a new dish, no rest has he until he 
has mastered and produced it. 

But we must add a word about his assistants. 
The khitmutgar, who is sketched in our illustration, 
(for his superior is still in the kitchen,) brings in 
the dishes and places them. His costume is like 
that of the khansamah—of snowy muslin in summer, 
and of some dark cloth in cool months, neatly edged 
with some more brilliant colour, the khansamah 
generally edging his with gold lace. The turban 
is no loose wrapper of shapeless stuff bound round 
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the head, but an elaborately plaited concoction, the 
work of an artiste in the bazaar. Across this 
is attached a coloured band, whereon may be seen 
in silver the crest of the family, and round the waist 
is girt a long twist of bicoloured cloth, the same 
colours being given to all the family domestics who 
are clothed in livery. Following the khitmutgar 
may be seen an embryo khitmutgar ; he acts in the 
character of scullery-maid, his: duty being to “wash 
up,” and make himself generally useful. He never 
ventures within the precincts of the mansion, unless 
the khitmutgar is sick, when, arranged in well 
whitened garments, and a flowing tail | to his tur- 
ban, he officiates ; but long before he is accepted in 
service as a khitmutgar, he has become a proficient, 
and may be able to cook admirably as well as wait 
at table. He is generally to be seen near the kit- 
chen door, plucking the fowls, cutting them up, or 
grinding the curry powder in the morning, churn- 
ing the ‘butter, and doing odd jobs in the culinary 
line, Beyond, in the sketch, stands the venerable 
cook and his mate. 
With such a retinue of domestics, to each of whom 
is disposed his separate work, can the English house- 
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keeper be surprised to know that everything goes 
on glibly, and especially when it is remembered that 
each attendant thoroughly understands his work, 
and possesses the oriental good properties of tem- 
perance, cleanliness, quietness, and civility ? 





AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE OF FREDERIC 
WILLIAM IV OF PRUSSIA. 


Few monarchs ever came to the throne under fairer 
auspices than the still reigning, but, from heavy 
bodily affliction, no longer ruling, king of Prussia. 
Great was his popularity when, in 1540, he suc- 
ceeded his father—an excellent though somewhat 
too opinionative man; and when with Christian 
manliness the young monarch declared openly, at 
his first public appearance before his people, “ What- 
soever others do, I and my house will serve the 
Lord,” the truly royal announcement was hailed 
by all believers in God’s word, as an augury of 
good to Prussia, to Germany, and to the world at 
large. On many after occasions, similar avowals 
of pious sentiment, confirmed by corresponding 
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actions, won for Frederic William Iv “ golden 
opinions ” from all right thinking men. 

The year 1848, however, beheld a different scene. 
The flame of insurrection, kindled in France, spread 
rapidly over Continental Europe, and Berlin saw 
a large proportion of its citizens in arms against 
their sovercign. From that time to this, the 
popularity of the Prussian monarch has expe- 
rienced many vicissitudes. Few princes have 
been more highly lauded by one party, few more 
sneered at by another; and none, as the writer of 
their biography believes, have ever been more 
basely calumniated. But four characteristics, for 
which Frederic William Iv has been from early 
youth celebrated, and to whieh much of his popu- 
larity and some of his political failures may be 
traced—namely, his eloquence as an unpremeditated 
public speaker, his ready wit, his irresistible love 
of fan and frolic, and these ever coupled with the 
most urbane affability and kindness of heart—had 
never been disputed by any party; and it is in illus- 
tration of the three last that the following anecdote, 
given to the writer by a person then familiar with 
the court, is presented to the reader. 

Very soon after his accession to the regal dignity, 
Frederic William rv, who, like most German princes, 
was an early riser, a great pedestrian, and a dis- 
penser with etiquette whenever such was possible, 
went out one morning alone, to take a walk in the 
deer park of Sans Souci. 

In one of the drives, which are all open to the 
public, he encountered an old woman, who was exert- 
ing all her powers of arm and voice to urge forward 
an obstinate ass, laden with some garden produce 
for the Berlin market. 

Her exclamations and gesticulations amused the 
king, who, after watching for a little while her in- 
effectual exertions, asked if she always had as much 
trouble with her refractory donkey. 

“Oh no,” replied the old dame, (who had not 
the faintest idea that, in the plain-dressed and 
plain-spoken man before her, she beheld her 
sovercign,) “ Oh no, sir; when Fritz is with me, he 
thrashes behind, and I drag on before, and then it 
goes well enough; but Fritz got a job of work 
this morning, and could not come with me, and 
the self-willed beast knows well enough I am 
alone.” 

“Well, my good dame,” said the king, laughing, 
“do you drag on before, and Tl thrash behind, 
and we'll see if we can’t make him go.” 

And so the king did, almost up to the last gate 
of the deer park, when, unwilling to go farther, for 
fear of being recognised, he dealt the donkey such 
a tremendous blow with his walking-stick, that 
the beast fairly ran on, leaving the old woman 
neither time nor breath to return thanks for the 
kind assistance. 

The king, after relieving himself by a hearty 
laugh, hastened home to the palace, and, bursting 
into the queen’s apartment, his forehead beaded 
with perspiration, and his whole face radiant with 
the enjoyed frolic, he called out, “ Well, Elizabeth, 
what think you I have just been about? Only 
helping an old woman to bring her cabbages to 
market.” 


WILLIAM IV OF PRUSSIA. 


“ Ah, Fritz,”* said the amiable and well-beloved 
queen, holding up a reproving finger, “such doings 
were scarcely permittable in a prince; but in a 
king !” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” replied the merry monarch, “I 
was only acting Fritz, you know; and besides, 
who'll tell me it is the first, or will be the last, 
ass I have helped to push forward !” 

The witticism was as pat as the truth was un- 
deniable. Not a word could be said against it, 
and ere long the anecdote became current in the 
private court circle. 





OVER THE BORDER. 


Iy addition to the multitudes who cross the frontier- 
line between England and Scotland on the ordinary 
engagements of life, thousands pass it from south 
to north at this season of the year, either with the 
sports of the field in view—grouse-shooting and 
deer-stalking—or intent upon making acquaintance 
with the lakes, glens, forests, and bracing air of the 
Highlands. The passage is accomplished without 
the slightest difficulty; but in former times the 
case was very different. Not that Nature then 
placed any formidable obstacles in the way which 
have since been removed; for the Tweed and the 
Esk are fordable streams, while the main ridge of 
the Cheviots is readily scaled. But when the two 
countries formed distinct kingdoms, often at war, 
without being polite enough to preface it by a 
formal announcement, there was no crossing the 
Border except sword in hand; and even when 
peaceful relations subsisted between the govern- 
ments, the borderers themselves wielded their 
weapons against each other with right hearty good- 
will, to obtain plunder or avenge some wrong, and 
never allowed strangers to pass without levying 
toll upon them. If the unlucky wight pounced 
upon could not pay in goods, he must in person, 
and was unceremoniously ensconced in the dungeon 
of some square grim tower till his ransom arrived. 
It mattered little whether the parties pillaged, and 
taken for a prey, were from an opposite side of the 
frontier or not; for as whole clans depended entirely 
upon rapine for subsistence, they were not particu- 
lar .from whom it was obtained. Their chiefs, 
whose names are now borne by nobles, frequently 
abetted their lawless proceedings as profitable to 
themselves, or led them on in the foray. Wanting 
provender, they took it with the strong hand as 
the readiest mode, marched with their retainers 
rapidly by night to some homestead, village, or 
town, seized the corn, drove off the cattle, and 
perhaps fired the houses to distract the unfortunate 
inmates. Some ecclesiastics also were addicted to 
this freebooting, according to the old ballad :— 
**O, the monks of Melrose made gude kale (broth) 
On Fridays when they fasted ; 
They wanted neither beef nor ale 
As long as their neighbours’ lasted.”” 

The mottoes of the chieftains were often of a bri- 
gand description. Thus, the Murrays had, “ Fort 





* Among all classes, the familiar German abbreviation for 





Frederic, as Fred, is in English, 
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the Drummonds, 
“Gang warily ;” the Buccleuchs, “ Best riding by 
moonlight ;” the Hardens, “ We'll have moonlight 
again ;” and the Cranstouns audaciously proclaimed, 
«Thou shall want ere I want.” 

The frivolous claim to the Scottish crown, so 
pertinaciously advanced by Edward 1, with the un- 
happy attempt he made to obtain it by conquest, 
was long remembered with great bitterness in the 
northern kingdom. Shakspeare has forcibly de- 
scribed its natural effect in his “ Henry v,” where 
the king is supposed to be conferring with his 
barons and advisers on the best means of attacking 
France :— 


“We must not only arm to invade the French, 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages.” 

“They of those marchez, gracious sovereign, 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 


**We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 

But fear the main intendment of the Scot, 

Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us; 

For you shall read, that my great grandfather 

Never went with his forces into France, 

But that the Scot on his unfurnished kingdom 

Came pouring like a tide into the breach 

With ample and brim fulness of his force; 

Galling the gleaned land with hot essays ; 

Girding with grievous siege, castles and towns 

That England, being empty of defence, 

Hath shook and trembled at the ill neighbourhood.” 

The word march, used by the poet, is of Saxon 
origin, and signifies a boundary. Hence the dis- 
tricts forming the Scottish border are commonly 
called in our annals the Northern Marches, or the 
Marches of Scotland; and the people are often 
styled Marchmen. The English title of Marquis, 
and the German Margrave, are derived from the 
same word, aud meant originally officers who had 
command on the frontiers of their respective coun- 
tries. 
At an early period, functionaries were appointed 

to keep watch and ward on the Scottish frontier, 
with the style of Lords Warden. This was for 


purposes of offence and defence in war, and to re- | 


press marauding in time of peace. For greater 
security, the country was divided into three parts, 
distinguished as the east, middle, and west marches, 
each of which had its own warden. The post was 
commonly held by the great barons of the north, 
the Percys, Cliffords, Nevilles, Scroops, and Dacres, 
who signalized their wealth by rearing the magni- 
ficent castellated mansions of Alnwick, Raby, Nor- 
ham, and Naworth, as well as indicated significantly 
the power and turbulence of their neighbours by 
the necessity for such strongholds. The Scottish 
kings had similar officers on their side of the fron- 
tier ; but their more limited means compelled them 
to be content with smaller and simplei erections. 
They consisted generally of a peel-house, or square 
embattled tower, with walls of massive thickness, 
surrounded by a moat, or on the borders of some 
stream. 

A lord warden had power of life and death. 
He could hang and imprison at pleasure. Ata 
moment’s warning he could summon every male, 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty, within his 


i 
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territory, to arm, and march into the field. His 
ordinances sometimes ran as follows :—‘ That every 
man do rise and follow the fray upon blowing of 
horn, shout, or outcry, upon pain of death; that 
no man practise with rebel, thief, or murderer, but 
that the same be opened to my lord warden; that 
no subject speak with any Scotchman, except upon 
licence so to do by my lord warden, or his deputy.” 
Equally stringent regulations prevailed on the 
northern side of the Border, for it was enacted that 
no manner of person of any degree should inter- 
commune with any English without special licence. 
Bloodhounds were kept in certain places, to be let 
loose upon fugitives; and by means of beacons on 
the hills, a fiery communication extended from the 
Border, northwards to Edinburgh, and southwards 
towards Lancaster, to give notice of the advance of 
anenemy. By an Act of the Scottish Parliament, 
in 1455, one bale or faggot was to indicate that the 
English were approaching in any manner; two 
bales, that they were coming indeed; and four 
bales, that they were unusually strong. Six Walter 
Scott has given a graphic description of these 


/ ominous fires:— 


**Ride, Alton, ride for death and life, 
And warn the Warden of the strife ; 
Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze, 
Our kin and clan and friends to raise. 
The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand, 
And ruddy blushed the heaven ; 
For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, 
Waved like a blood-flag in the sky, 
All flaring and uneven; 
And soon a score of fires, I ween, 
From height, and hill, and cliff were seen; 
Each with warlike tidings fraught : 
Each from each the signal caught ; 
Each after each they glanced to sight, 
As stars arise upon the night. 
They gleamed in many a dusky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonely carn ; 
On many a cairn’s gray pyramid, 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lay hid; 
Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 
From Soltra and Dumpender Law; 
Till Lothian heard the Regent’s order, 
That all should bowne them for the Border.’ 
. 
Lands were frequently held, with the obligation 
imposed upon the holder to blow the horn from 
the top of a hill, ora high tower, to alarm the 
neighbourhood when an enemy appeared. This 
service, called cornage, from corn, a horn, was 
afterwards changed intoacornrent. At Brougham 
Hall, Westmoreland, the seat of Lord Brougham, 
there is a horn preserved, of very early workman- 
ship, believed to have done duty on such occasions. 
A good account of his stewardship as warden, 
thought the eighth Harry, was rendered by 
Thomas, Lord Dacre. He reported by letter to 
Cardinal Wolsey : “There never was so mickle mis- 
chiefe, robbry, spoyling, and vengeaunce in Scotland 
than there is now, without hope of remedye, which I 
praye our Lord God to continewe.” This, be it 
observed, was written to a minister of religion by 
a person whose office it was to preserve the peacc. 
The Dacres had their title from Acre, in Palestine, 
at the siege of which, under Richard Cour de 
Lion, one of their ancestors distinguished himself. 
Better still, in the esteem of the same king, was the 
return made by Sir Thomas Wharton, Governor of 
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Carlisle and Warden of the West Marches. It ob- 
tained for him a peerage. A document preserved 
in the State Paper Office gives. an account of a four 
months’ foray, in which the following items figure : 
192 towns, towers, churches, and farmsteads cast 
down or burned; 403 Scots slain; 816 prisoners 
taken; upwards of 10,000 head of horned cattle and 
12,000 sheep carried off. Possibly this raid is one 
of those recommended in another State Paper, 
entitled, “The openyons of Sir Thomas Wharton 
and others, for annoyance as they trust in God, 
shall be done to Scotland this wynter by the West 
Marchers of England.” The Scotch were not at 
all behindhand in retaliating. Lord Dacre reports 
an inroad upon his estate, eleven of his own ser- 
vants slain, and others taken prisoners. The Earl 
of Northumberland writes, respecting a missive 
from some Scotch chiefs, to the effect that they 
would pay him a visit at his house of Warkworth, 
and give him light enough to put on his clothes at 
midnight. 

Though it was eminently true of the north of 
England and the south of Scotland, 

**That near a border frontier in the time of war, 
‘Fhere’s ne’er a man but he’s a freebooter ;”” 

yet in the most peaceful times the region swarmed 
with “gentlemen of the night, minions of the 
moon,” usually called moss-troopers in songs and 
chronicles of the district. The name refers to the 
mosses or peat-bogs, near which the most formid- 
able established themselves, as places of refuge too 
dangerous to be penetrated except by persons per- 
fectly acquainted with them. The Solway Moss 


and the Tarras Moss were particularly noted. 
Into the first-named morass an unfortunate body 
of horse precipitately plunged after the battle of 
the Solway, in the reign of Henry vu, and were 
instantly engulphed. This account remained tra- 
ditional till the last century, when a man and horse, 
in complete armour, were found by some peat- 


diggers. Many thousand tons of earth had to be 
tipped into that part of it crossed by the Caledo- 
wian Railway before the ground acquired sufficient 
consistency. In this neighbourhood, between the 
rivers Esk and Sark, was the far-famed Debate- 
zble Land, which, as no authority was exercised in 
it by the kings of either nation, naturally became 
the resort of the most desperate offenders after their 
expulsion or flight from their own country. It is 
related that a favourite cow, belonging to James 1, 
not liking her quarters in England, found her way 
back unguided to Edinburgh. The king remarked, 
that he was not so much surprised at the animal’s 
instinct in smelling out the road, as that she got 
through the Debateable Land without being stolen. 
It has been aptly said that, had he been reminded 
of this desire of returning north being singular, 
not evinced by any of his train besides the cow, he 
would probably have answered, she was a brute 
and knew no better. At last, in 1552, commis- 
sioners on both sides met, and regularly divided 
the Debateable Land by a ditch and march stones 
between the two kingdoms. 

The marauders were a daring, active, and 
athletic race, of fierce and easily excited passions, 
thoroughly acquainted with the country for miles 
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on both sides of the Border. They are sketched, in 
the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in the person of 
William of Deloraine. 
“A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 

As e’er couched border lance by knee; 

Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 

Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood-hounds ; 

In Esk, or Liddle, fords were none, 

But he would ride them one by one; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December’s snow, or July’s pride ; 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime: 

Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 

Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s king, and Scotland’s queen.” 
In return for black-mail or protection-rent, they 
spared the property of those who paid it, and 
engaged to defend it from aggressions. But all 
possessions not thus secured were regarded as fair 
spoil, preference being given to live stock, as the 
most serviceable prey and the most readily re- 
moved. In Dumfries-shire, a deep circular hollow 
bears the name of the Beef Stand, owing to its 
having been used as the hiding-place of stolen 
cattle. 

Favoured by chiefs of note, who availed them- 
selves of their aid in their own quarrels, the moss- 
troopers committed such excesses that James v 
determined to proceed against them in person. 
Accordingly, having first secured the implicated 
nobles, the Earl of Bothwell, the Lord Maxwell, 
Lord Home, Scott of Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferny- 
hurst, the king led a considerable force into the 
south in 1529, under the pretext of enjoying the 
pastime of hunting. Having separated from the 
main body, he passed by the stronghold of the chief 
of the T'weedies, with a few attendants, without 
calling, upon which the Thane pursued him in hot 
haste, and demanded corporal satisfaction on the 
spot for theinsult. James discovered himself, and 
brought the pursuer to his knees for pardon. He 
next proceeded to the peel-house of Piers Cock- 
burne, notorious for his depredations, who was 
seized unawares while at dinner, instantly pinioned, 
and hanged over his own gate. The wife and 
family were allowed to escape. She is supposed 
to be the heroine of the ballad of “The Border 
Widow,” according to which, she ventured to take 
charge of the body of her husband. The writer 
represents the widow uttering the affecting lines :— 


“T sewed his sheet, making my mane; 
I watched the corpse, myself alane ; 
T watched his body night and day ; 
No living creature came that way. 


I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I satte ; 

I digged a grave, and laid him in, 

And happed him with the sod sae green.” 
Adam Scott, known as the King of the Border and 
the King of Thieves, suffered the same fate. His 
tower remains in ruins in the vale of Ettrick. 
But James’s wrath was speedily directed against 
Johnnie Armstrong, the head of a powerful clan, 
whose tower, now used as a cowhouse, is also extant 
in Eskdale, within an houv’s ride of Cumberland. 

On the approach of the sovereign, Johnnie 
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determined to show a bold face. He proceeded to 
meet him, at the head of thirty-six well-mounted 
men, arrayed in their best attire. But never did 
man more miscalculate respecting the effect of an 
imposing appearance. “ What wants this knave,” 
said James, “ but a crown, to be as magnificent as 
a king?” and he ordered him to instant exccution. 
Johnnie pleaded hard for his life, offering four-and- 
twenty milk-white steeds for his ransom, then four- 
and-twenty “ganging mills,” with as much good 
red wheat as would keep them in grinding for a 
whole year. It was all in vain. As a last resource, 
he offered to maintain himself, with fifty men, and 
serve the king at a moment’s service at his own 
expense; never to hurt or injure any Scottish 
subject; and engaged likewise, within a certain 
time, to present to him, alive or dead, any man in 
England, duke, earl, lord, baron, or of any other 
degree. James was inexorable, upon which the 
freebooter assumed an air of proud indifference, 
according to the song which bears his name, 
saying— 
“To seck het water aneath cauld ice, 
Surely it is a great folie; 
I have asked grace at a graceless face, 
But there is nane for my men and me.” 

Johnnie and his retainers were hanged on some 
trees near Carlinrigg Chapel, ten miles south of 
Hawick; and from that time, according to the 
local tradition, the trees withered away. The 
severity of the king cost him dear. Chiefly owing 
to it, his army would not fight at the battle of the 
Solway, which the English, therefore, readily won 
with a far inferior force; and within a month after 
the engagement, James died of a broken heart. 

The Armstrongs long remained formidable bor- 
derers, in possession of the greater part of Liddes- 
dale. One of them, named Sandye, was a partisan 
of England. ‘There was a long correspondence re- 
specting him between Lord Dacre and the English 
Privy Council, for he had threatened to turn 
Scotsman unless properly protected by the Lord 
Warden. Another, a noted man, celebrated in 
song as Kinmont Willie, being taken prisoner, was 
conveyed to Carlisle; but, as this occurred on a 
day of truce, his release was at once demanded. 
On being refused, a party of two hundred horse 
came before break of day, made a breach in the 
walls, and carried him off in triumph, before the 
astonished garrison could prepare for resistance. 
An amusing incident occurred during an attack 
upon the clan by the warden, Sir Robert Carey. 
While he was besieging them closely in Tarras 
Moss, they contrived, by ways known only to 
themselves, to send off a party into England to 
plunder his lands. On their return, they sent Sir 
Robert one of his own cows, with the message that, 
fearing he might fall short of provision during his 
visit to Scotland, they had taken the precaution to 
send him some English beef! Two verses are 
extant, called “ Armstrong’s Goodnight,” said to 
have been composed by one of the name the night 
before he was executed :— 


** This night is my departing night, 
For here nae longer must I stay; 
There’s neither friend nor foe o’ mine 
_ But wishes me away, 
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What I have done through lack of wit 
I never, never, can recall ; 
TI hope ye’re all my friends as yet; 
Good night, and joy be with you all.” 
One of the last Border reivers of celebrity was an 
Armstrong, who came to an untimely end. ‘Twelve 
head of cattle were driven off from Teviotdale, and 
traced to Liddesdale, where he resided. He was 
seized at night in bed, and brought to trial. 
Though no precise evidence could be adduced 
against him, the jury found him guilty, on the 
ground of his general character, and he was hanged 
at Selkirk. 

Not less notorious were the Grzmes, a numerous 
and powerful clan, of Scottish origin, but settled. 
chiefly in the Debateable Land, or on the English 
side of the Border. From them the Netherby 
baronet, Sir James Graham, descends. Though 
generally giving military service to England in the 
wars, their depredations were impartially distributed 
between both countries. They are described as 
“all stark moss-troopers and arrant thieves, yeti 
sometimes connived at, because they gave in- 
telligence forth of Scotland, and would raise four 
hundred horse at any time, upon a raid of the 
English into Scotland.” <A saying is recorded of 
a mother of this clan to her son, which became 
proverbial: “ Ride, Rowly, hough’s i’ the pot,” 
meaning, that the last piece of beef was in the 
pot, and it was high time to go abroad for more. 
Among the Scots of Harden, the production of a 
clean pair of spurs, in a covered dish, signified to 
the hungry band that, provisions being exhausted, 
they must ride out fora fresh supply. Sir Richard 
Graham was one of the attendants of Charles J, 
when Prince of Wales, on his romantic journey to 
Spain. While at Bayonne, they could get no flesh 
meat at the inns, as the season was Lent; but, 
strolling in the neighbourhood, they came upon a 
herd of goats with their young ones. At this sight 
Graham whispered to the Duke of Buckingham 
that he would snap up one of the kids and make 
some shift to carry him safe to their lodgings. The 
prince overheard the proposal. “Why, Richard,” 
said he, “ do you think you may practise here your 
old tricks upon the Border ?” 

No one contributed more to repress the excesses 
of the borderers than Lord William Howard, com- 
monly called “ Belted Will,” ancestor of the present 
Earls of Carlisle. He was the second son of 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, and succeeded to 
Naworth Castle, with its fine domain, in right of 
his wife, a sister of Lord Dacre, who died without’ 
heirs male in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Being 
appointed Lord Warden of the West Marches, his 
rigorous measures struck such terror into the 
moss-troopers, that with his very name the 
mothers stilled their babes. Fuller, the church 
historian, remarks, that he sent many of them to 
that place where the officer always does his work 
by daylight. Yet he was a studious man, fond of 
books, and wrote much. Naworth, eleven miles 
east of Carlisle, surrounded by lofty venerable trees, 
is one of the best specimens existing of an old 
baronial residence. It consists of two high towers, 


connected by masses of masonry, inclosing a 
The apartments occupied by 


quadrangular court. 
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Belted Will, a bed-room, oratory, and library, are 
still shown. ‘They convey no pleasant idea of the 
life of'a lord warden, being separated by strong 
doors from the rest of the castle, while connected 
by secret winding passages with dungeons below, 
in the wall of which a solitary ring remains to 
which prisoners were attached. In this building 
he regularly maintained 140 men as his body-guard. 
Once, when employed with his books, a servant 
came to tell him that a captive had just been 
brought in, and desired to know what should be 
done with him. “Hang him,” was the peevish 
reply, not relishing the interruption. After finish- 
ing his meditations, he directed the man to be 
brought before him, and then learnt that his order 
had been literally obeyed. The common place of 
execution was a grove of old oaks near the castle, 
on which many a marauder, English and Scotch, 
struggled his last. 

The free and easy gentlemen of the Border had 
singular notions of morality. They regarded their 
profession, that of forcibly converting tuum into 
meum, as strictly lawful and honourable, evincing 
spirit, and taxing courage. It was not robbery at 
all to trot off a man’s cattle by moonlight to fur- 
nish them with joints and steaks—no such thing— 
only a fair reprisal for a liberty of the kind, taken 
with the stock of some third cousin of their great 
grandfather's. They were temperate in the use of 
intoxicating drinks. Having also pledged their 
faith, they kept their word, and warmly espoused 
the cause of a brother in trouble, offering large 
sums for his ransom. They rarely took life wan- 


tonly, and often fought in the pure spirit of chi- 
valry, like Percy and Douglas at Chevy Chase. 
Old Froissart relates that the English and Scots, 
when they met, belaboured one another most un- 
mercifully with spears, swords, axes, and dirks, till, 
victory having declared itself on one side, both 
parties separated well content, courteously saying, 


“God thank you.” The outlaws long remained 
Romanists after the Reformation had been esta- 
blished, chiefly owing to indifference to all religious 
forms. Sir Walter Scott makes his moss-trooper 
say to the monk— 
Penance, father, will I none; 

Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 

When I ride on a border foray ; 

Other prayer can I none; 

So speed me my errand, and let me begone.” 

The first to visit them as a preacher was Richard 
Cameron, the founder of the well-known sect called 
after his name. He took for his text, “ How shall 
I put thee among the children,” etc. In the ap- 
plication, he said, “ Put you among the children! 
the offspring of thieves and robbers! we have all 
heard of Annandale thieves.” Their power was 
broken as their numbers were thinned, though 
their spirit survived to the last century. Many 
were sent to the continent to serve as soldiers; 
others were expatriated to Ireland, and forbidden 
to return on pain of death; not a few were con- 
signed to the scaffold without even the formality of 
trial; and it is even said that, in some instances, 
assizes were held upon them after they were 





executed. This remarkable mode of proseeding, 
adopted at Jedburgh, originated the proverbial ex- 
pression of “ Jeddart justice.” 

These reminiscences of the district strikingly 
bring before us the happy change exhibited by 
present circumstances. No occasion now for 
wardens, beacons, and bloodhounds along the 
Border; and no need for caution there to avoid the 
lawless rover’s sudden arrest. You are whirled 
over it in a second or two by the Caledonian Rail- 
way across the Esk, or by the North of England 
across the Tweed, and find the country on both 
sides smiling with cultivation, the evidence of 
peace and industry, and the people essentially the 
same in honourable dealing and amity of spirit. 
In the next number we shall take our readers on 
to Edinburgh. 





SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


Most readers of the miscellaneous part of news- 
papers must have observed during September, 1859, 
frequent mention of the spots on the sun; _particu- 
larly of one huge spot newly seen upon it. Ihave 
in my possession a small astronomical telescope— 
very small, as such telescopes go, (being only two 
inches in “aperture” or diameter,) but still quite 
large enough to show spots onthe sun. With this 
telescope I went to work as soon as the newspaper 
remarks appeared; and during several days, with 
several magnifying powers, and at various times of 
day, I examined the sun. Sometimes I looked 
directly at the sun, through a dark-red or yellow 
glass, but more usually I looked on the image thrown 
through the telescope on a sheet of white paper. 
By the way, I would recommend this method of 
observation, familiar to all habitual observers, to 
those who are beginning, or intend to begin tele- 
scopic observation. Set the sliding tube of the 
telescope at the right “focus,” (leaving alone all 
dark glasses,) hold a sheet of white paper at a mo- 
derate distance from the eyepiece, (the magnifying 
glass, at the end next the eye,) and a bright white 
circle will be thrown upon it. This is the image of 
the sun; and of course, whatever spots are on the 


sun’s face at the time, will appear in the paper pic-* 


ture; that is, if the magnifying power be sufficient. 
As to that, I have seen a large spot plainly, in 4 
small hand telescope not eighteen inches long. 
When the spots are thrown off thus on paper, it is 
not difficult to take a drawing of them; only we 
must not forget that, as the sun is in constant 
(apparent) motion in the sky, so the image will be 
in constant motion on the paper; the motion being 
swifter, as the magnifying power is greater. 

But I have made a long digression about the 
method of observation, and must hasten on to say 
what I observed. At first sight I was fairly dis- 
appointed. There were spots, certainly, but none, 
as I thought, at all out of the common; and this 
impression continued for two or three days. At 
length, however, after a little more time spent 1m 
observing, drawing, and measuring, I came to the 
conclusion that one of these familiar despised spots 
was, after all, the “ great spot” itself. Though so 
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‘nconspicuous at the first glance, it stretched over 
one-fifteenth part of the sun’s diameter; and this 
means very nearly 60,000 miles. So that if eight 
globes the size of the earth were laid ina line upon 
the sun, the telescope would show them only as a 
slender bead-string, barely outflanking this huge 
shadowy mass. 

The following figures are from drawings taken 
during observation with my own telescope. I may 
mention that its object-glass is 2 inches in diameter, 
and that the focal length is 3} feet. 


$ 
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The Sun, September 5th, 1859, From an image cast on white paper. 
Magnifying power, 35. Inverted, and reversed east and west. 


The Sun, September 5th, 1859, A portion of the Disc, showing 
the large Spot, with magnifying power, 115. Inverted. 


The figure of the whole disc gives a pretty 
good impression of the sun’s aspect during nearly 
a week, from the 3rd to the 9th of September, 1859. 
For the whole of this time scarcely any motion was 
seen in the spots beyond their slow progress with 
the revolution of the sun itself; and this was 
deliberate enough to keep the same groups in sight 


for ten days. Of course, their apparent positions 
were changed as the sun rose and sank; so that 
spots which appeared on the upper “limb” or edge 
of the sun at noon, would seem to be on its right 
rand limb, if I may so speak, at four in the after- 
noon. Observers should remember this, and not 
set down motions as real, which are only apparent. 

Thave given these details of what I myself saw 
and did, by no means because I am likely to have 
seen more or done better than hundreds of other 
Star-gazers—just the contrary; but meanwhile, 
though very many of those interested in astro- 
tomy have excellent glasses in their possession, a 
still greater number either have none, or are inclined 


flew apart “with prodigious speed.” 
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to despise what they have. And it is to these latter 
I address myself, hoping to show them how much 
enjoyment a very ordinary glass can afford. 

I shall ask leave to make this short narrative of 
what I myself saw, the text to a brief discourse on 
soiar spots in general. As I hinted above, a very 
moderate telescope at once shows us that the sun is 
spotted. I have seen spots distinctly on paper held 
in the focus of only the object-glass of my telescope, 
without any additional magnifier; and a power of 
20 or 30 brings out details admirably. A power of 
80 or 100 gives almost all that can be desired in a 
moderate glass, throwing out every minute member 
in the “train” of a great spot. This “train” is 
one of the regular component parts of a “model” 
spot: the large one, of which I have given a draw- 
ing, is followed by a very ample train indeed. A 
“model” spot consists of three distinct parts. 
First is the nucleus, the central shade, the “ spot 
proper.” This is not perfectly black, as it appears 
at first, but of a deep ashy grey. Other colours 
have been seen—reddish-brown, rose-colour, and 
violet; but this is rare. Around the nucleus 
spreads the penwmbra, or fainter shade. This, at 
first sight, shows as a vague mist compassing the 
nucleus; but soon we perceive that it has regular 
boundaries, which are inyariably curved, never 
angular—unlike the nuclei. Lastly, following these 
appears the train, a conglomeration of small 
spots and lines, each with its own little penumbra. 
Besides these larger features, keen observation 
shows many less conspicuous. One of the most 
singular of these is a small inky spot seen in the 
centre of many of the large nuclei, and appearing 
like a deep dark hole. What is at the bottom of 
this hole, if hole it be, who can tell? Such is a 
“model” spot. The “ great spot” figured above is 
no bad “ model;” nucleus, penumbra, train, and 
all, are complete. The nucleus, however, is pe- 
culiar: along black stripe—a great gulf, perhaps 
—bridged by two bands of white. Another pecu- 
liavity of this spot is its position—very near the 
sun’s south pole. Spots usually appear about the 
sun’s equator, though never actually on it. 

But sun-spots are of the most inconstant cha- 
racter. Sometimes they remain unchanged for 
six, eight, or nine months. But this is seldom in- 
deed. Ordinarily, they are in a constant state of 
revolution. Large spots diminish or disappear or 
change shape altogether; small points in the train 
grow to great nuclei; spots wholly new start to 
sight. Several changes took place in the great 
spot while I was watching it. Before I lost it, all 
trace of the “white bridges” had disappeared, 
while spots in the train had greatly increased. 
New spots, quite isolated, also appeared on the 
sun. But changes far more wonderful than these 
are on record. In the last century, Dr. Long, of 
Cambridge, saw a spot not much less in diameter 
than the earth split in two; and the two parts then 
A. greater 
wonder still was witnessed by the celebrated Wol- 
laston. He saw a spot fairly shivered, and the 
fragments flying, or rather gliding, in different 
directions, like ice flung on a frozen pond. More 
recently, a large spot was seen alternately parting 
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and uniting again and again, like a broken iceberg 
working in the waves. In a day it was finally 
parted, and then a similar process began with one 
of the fragments. Again; a “bridge” of lighter 
shadowy matter has been thrown some thousands 
of miles over a great nucleus, and all this in a few 
minutes. A spiral shape has also been recently 
discovered in some of the groups, indicating very 
extraordinary motions.* 

Others, again, have been found to remain sta- 
tionary on the sun’s face, without being affected by 
the sun’s revolution; and some have been sup- 
posed even to move contrary to it. These appear- 
ances, if not mere optical illusions, would show 
that the spots have a “proper motion” of their 
own. But these familiar “macule,” or dark spots, 
are not the only markings of the sun’s disc. 
“ Faculz,” or spots brighter than the general body 
of the sun, (not, however, brighter than the centre, ) 
are also frequently seen. With my own telescope 
I have not yet seen them; but I will by no means 
assert that a small telescope of the size of my own 
will not show them. They must always be looked 
for near the eastern and western limbs of the sun: 
at the centre they are invisible. In form they 
differ widely from the macule, appearing to be 
ridges or wrinkles in the “ photosphere,” or globe 
of light which is supposed to envelope the true 
body of the sun. It is plain that they are eleva- 
tions of some sort, for they have been seen actually 
projecting beyond the limb of the sun. What an 
enormous altitude this indicates! It is remarkable 
that these bright markings usually appear just 
over the point where a dark spot is about to 
emerge. 


They have been compared to huge 
billows, raised by the outburst of a solid mass, or 
the heaving surface of land labouring in an earth- 


quake. In addition to these isolated maculae and 
faculee, a good telescope shows that the whole sur- 
face of the sun, at first sight so even, is all broken 
up in waves or freckled markings, a mixture of 
white and grey. This is strongest in zones on 


either side of the equator, where also the spots are | 


most frequent. I doubt much whether a telescope 
of two inches aperture will show this; I may, how- 
ever, mention that many glasses will show it if the 
tube is very gently shaken to produce a contrast. 
In a large instrument, with a pure sky, it has been 
seen like a fresh-ploughed field, or a stormy sea. 
And now, it may be asked, what is meant by 
these phenomena? what is this sun of ours? 
Truly, these are difficult questions to answer, or 
rather, they are at present out of our reach: no 
living man can pronounce with certainty here. 
Many conjectures have been made. Sir W. Hers- 
chel, a high authority indeed, conjectured that the 
dark spots were huge cavities in the “ photosphere,” 
the nucleus being the true body of the sun seen 
through the globe of light, and the penumbra the 
sloping sides of the gulf. Their sudden changes 
might be accounted for by the explosive action of 
ascending gases. But many phenomena seem to 
witness against this theory, beautiful and ingenious 





* Most of these facts are from “ Celestial Objects for Common 


Telescopes’ (Longman), a most valuable book, by the Rev. T. W. } 


Webb, 
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SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


as it is. Even the diligence of Schwabe, who for 
thirty years accurately watched the sun every day 
on which it was visible, resulted in no certainty as 
to the natwire of the spots, though he proved that 
their motions are ruled by regular magnetic laws. 
Astronomers are forced to confess that the sun 
belongs to an order of creation of which as yet we 
know nothing whatever. It is vain to try to trace 
any analogies with the planets. The huge size, the 
inexplicable constitution, the mysterious motion 
round an unknown centre, all seem to proclaim 
this familiar sun to be a stately stranger—a foreign 
monarch. Perhaps even he is not in the highest 
rank of this nobility. Perhaps the sun and all 
other suns of this great cluster are themselves but 
planets of some greater sun, that in its turn attends 
a greater still. Of this it may be we shall know 
more when we shall have ceased to look through a 
glass darkly; but now we can only say with Job, 
“ Lo, those are but parts of his ways; how little a 
portion is heard of him; but the thunder of his 
power who can understand?” And we can wait 
patiently for clearer light in these things, if we 
know him to whom all power in heaven as well as 
earth is given, “without whom was not anything 
made that was made.” 





MUTUAL FORBEARANCE, 
Tar kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear, 
And something, every day they live, 
To pity and perhaps forgive. 
But if infirmities that fall 
In common to the lot of all— 
A blemish, or a sense impaired— 
Are crimes so little to be spared, 
Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state ; 
Instead of harmony, ’tis jar, 
And tumult, and intestine war. 


The love that cheers life’s latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserved by virtue from declension 
Becomes not weary by attention ; 
But lives, when that exterior grace 
Which first inspired the flame decays. 
*Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate or blind, 
And will with sympathy endure : 
Those evils it would gladly cure ; 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expression 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Cowrer. 





THE BELIEVER. 
ALL joy to the believer! he can speak-- 
Trembling, yet happy; confident yet meek, 
Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 
I never trusted on an arm but thine, 
Nor hoped, but in thy righteousness divine ; 
My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child ; 
Howe’er performed, it was their brightest part 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart ; 
Cleansed in thine own all-purifying blood, 
Forgive their evil and accept their good ; 
I cast them at thy feet—my only plea 
Is what it was—dependence upon thee ; 
While struggling in the vale of tears below, 
That never failed, nor shall it fail me now. 

Cowrer. 





